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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDITED BY W. B. MTJNBO 

Harvard University 

A History of Political Theories: From Rousseau to Spencer. By 
W. A. Dunning. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1920. Pp. x, 446.) 

In the writing of a history of political theories the functions of the 
historian and of the political scientist are combined, and if these are 
mixed in proper proportion there is shown the extent to which the the- 
ories dealt with have, upon the one hand, been the product of objective 
political conditions, and, upon the other hand, been influential in deter- 
mining the course of historical events. To be completely satisfying, 
then, a history of political ideas needs not only to give an analysis of 
the writings of political philosophers, but to show the abstract princi- 
ples that have been implicit in the policies and institutions of states. 
Professor Dunning in his three volumes, the last of which has just 
appeared, has joined the qualifications of the historian to those of 
the political scientist, and has exhibited in an admirable manner the 
way in which the treatises which he has analyzed were related to each 
other and to the political and intellectual conditions of the times in 
which they were produced. He has not, however, made any consider- 
able effort to determine the political ideas which, though implicit in 
political practices, did not find explicit statement in the published works 
of philosophers. Thus his history is, predominantly, one of political 
speculative writings rather than an analysis of political institutions and 
policies in order to ascertain the abstract principles embedded in them. 

Within the four hundred and twenty pages of his text, Professor 
Dunning reviews the writings of between forty and fifty authors. This 
necessarily means that he is able to give but a very few pages to each. 
It also means that some writers whom many would consider not unim- 
portant have received no, or at most only incidental, mention. The 
closing of the study, as stated in the preface, with the year 1880, per- 
haps explains why no attention is given to the writings of T. H. Green 
(Green's lectures on "The Nature of Political Obligation" were deliv- 
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ered in 1879-1880, but not published until later) ; but it is a little diffi- 
cult to explain why no reference should have been made to FitzJames 
Stephen's Liberty, Equality and Fraternity; why William Godwin should 
have received a bare two pages; why jurists like Ihering and Gierke 
should have been passed over; and why American writers should have 
been given such short shrift. There are, of course, references to Jef- 
ferson, John Adams, and Calhoun, but no attempt is made to present 
even a summary of their political ideas. And it is interesting to note 
that Lieber obtains no notice at all, although Dr. Dunning is himself 
Lieber Professor at Columbia University. 

However, these omissions are pointed to rather by way of regret 
than of criticism, for within the limits which Dr. Dunning has set for 
himself, he has done all that any one could do in the way of stating in 
a few, lucid sentences the substance of often complicated doctrines. 
Many of these summaries or characterizations are so admirable in 
content, and entertaining in mode of statement, that the reviewer 
regrets that the limits of space make it impossible to give illustrations 
of the literary merits of the entire volume. 

The mode of presentation is a combination of the chronological 
with the topical: chronology governs when this is possible, but the extent 
to which the writings reviewed are grouped under subject headings is 
shown by the chapter titles: "Rousseau," "The Rise of Economic and 
Juristic Science," "The American and French Revolution," "The Ger- 
man Idealists," "Theories of Conservatism and Reaction," "The Eng- 
lish Utilitarians," "Theories of Constitutional Government," "The 
Theory and Practice of Nationalism," and "Societarian Political 
Theory." 

Rousseau alone is honored with a chapter all to himself — forty-four 
pages being devoted to this extraordinary man. Here Professor Dun- 
ning's literary esprit is so strong as to lead him, in the reviewer's judg- 
ment, to be unjust to his subject — or shall we say, victim. Paradoxes, 
superfluous metaphysics, fancies, follies and quibbles, resounding judg- 
ments, are some of the faults ascribed to the Genevese Frenchman. 
Vaughan's scholarly introduction to his edition of Rousseau's Political 
Writings is not referred to, and it is believed that if Professor Dunning 
had given more attention to the positions taken in that essay a some- 
what juster estimate of R6usseau's theories would have been given. 
Professor Dunning appears at his best in his chapter dealing with 
nationalism. The reviewer knows of no work in which this principle 
is, within reasonable compass, discussed with such sanity and acumen. 
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If one may again express a regret rather than a criticism it is that 
Professor Dunning should have restricted his concluding chapter, "The 
General Course of Political Thinking," to a bare fourteen pages. For 
we know that political literature would have been enriched if he had 
given us a discussion in a hundred or more pages of the general move- 
ments of political thought during the twenty-three centuries which 
his three volumes have covered. As it is he contents himself, if not 
his avid readers, with considering the question whether these centuries 
of speculation have led to any real advances in political theory. The 
two main topics which have been discussed, he says, have been the 
organization and institutions in which political authority has been 
manifested, and the rational or ethical justification of this authority. 
As to the first, he is of the opinion that the history of theories has 
shown little variation. As to the second, that the Greeks of the fourth 
century B. C. propounded substantially all the solutions that have 
been since advanced. Only the settings have been different. During 
the nineteenth century the effort has been to adjust the conceptions 
of authority and liberty so as to escape the dilemma of the anarchists. 
"Anarchistic individualism was preached by Sophists and Cynics; con- 
stitutionalism by Aristotle and the other conservative upholders of the 
nomoi; nationalism is but the theory of the city-state writ large; socie- 
tarianism has never been more completely formulated than by Plato. 
In twenty-three centuries the movement of thought has but swung a 
full circle. Such is the general lesson of the history of political theories. 
It is not different from the lesson of history in respect to all the other 
varieties of theory by which men have sought to absolve the basic 
problems of their earthly existence." With this judgment Professor 
Dunning concludes his work. 

W. W. WlLLOUGHBY. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Freedom of Speech. By Zechaeiah Chafee, Jr. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Howe. 1920. Pp. 431.) 

The importance of this volume is evidenced by the controversy which 
has followed its publication. It deals with the way in which the law 
and traditions of free speech were interpreted during and after the war 
in the enforcement of the Espionage Act, the censorship exercised by 
the postmaster general and the deportation policy of the administra- 
tion. The writer's exposition of the evolution of the constitutional 



